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THE EVILS OF LONG LESSONS. 


[THe following article was written by an eminent educator, at the request of the 
Editor, who deems the subject a very important one, and the considerations here 
presented deserving the thoughtful attention of every teacher. ] 


Many, who attended the examinations at the conclusion of the 
last school year, were struck with the paleness and ghostliness of 
the faces of the children, especially in the Girl’s Schools. Such 
ought not to be the appearance of children ; especially ought it 
not to be the appearance of girls between the ages of ten and 
sixteen. 

At that age the body, the mind, and the character are forming ; 
and they cannot be formed to a vigorous, earnest, and happy matu- 
rity, without perfect health. Children, at that age, ought to have 
rosy cheeks, rounded forms, playful vivacity, and cheerful, smiling 
faces. 

That, in some of our schools, they do not have such features is 
owing, doubtless, to many causes over which the teacher has little 
control ; to too much confinement, to unwholesome food and bad 
hours at home, to too little exercise in the open air, to too little 
enjoyment of sunshine, which is the great health-giver, to an unwise 
and unchristian excitement from the desire to surpass, and to gain 
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medals and diplomas, and, lastly, omitting others which will occur 
to the thoughtful teacher, to too long lessons. 

To thisrlast cause I am going to ask attention ; for over this the 
teacher usually has considerable power. 

Five reasons at once occur to a person in the habit of considering 
this subject, why long lessons should be avoided and short lessons 
be preferred. 

Long lessons are unfavorable, and short lessons are favorable : 

1. To health of the body. 

. To health of the mind. 

. To health of the moral natures. 
. To the happiness of childhood. 
. To real progress in study. 

. Long lessons are dangerous to the bodily health. ‘The period 
of childhood is, by the necessity of things, the period of the 
growth of the body. When the growth is rapid, it often absorbs 
the whole force of the system. A rapidly growing child is inca- 
pable of much, or long-continued mental exertion. ‘The energies 
of the whole nature are taken up with growing. While that is the 
case, plenty of time should be allowed for rest. Sleep should be 
long and sound ; should begin early in the night and be continued 
until it ceases of itself, —till the system is completely refreshed. 
An abundance of wholesome food should be taken; and time 
should be allowed for eating it, and time for digesting. A child 
with a long lesson to learn, out of school, is in danger of waking 
prematurely, and thus cheating himself out of the sleep which is 
essential to health. He is in danger of hurrying through his meals 
‘and of hastening to his studies immediately after them. He is 
afraid of lounging in a chair or upon the sofa, or of a lazy stroll in 
the air and sunshine. His lesson occurs to him, and he accuses 
himself of laziness, when what he calls laziness is only the voice 
of nature calling for necessary repose. ‘The brightest, noblest, 
most gentle and most gifted person I have ever known, died pre- 
maturely and blasted a thousand hopes, merely, I have always 
thought, from being kept hard at study at the age when all the 
resources of his physical nature should have been allowed to sus- 
tain him in the exhaustion produced by an extraordinarily rapid 
growth. Few people are aware of how much should be allowed 
to the exigencies of nature during this period of growth. 
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We act as if we were saying, “ ‘The body —this perishing piece 
of clay, —is of no great value, in comparison with the mind, the 
moral nature, the soul.” But nature teaches us another lesson. 
The body is God’s gift, as much as the soul. The laws of the 
bodily health are God’s laws as really as the laws of mind and soul, 
and are to be reverenced as such. 

2. Long lessons are dangerous to the health of the mind. At 
no age is the mind capable of long-continued exertion. I once 
heard one of the ablest of our distinguished men, one of the most 
diligent students and most learned scholars that have lived amongst 
us, J. Quincy Adams, say, that he could not read long without his 
thoughts beginning to wander. Whenever this occurred, whether 
at five in the morning, or at nine at night, he immediately went out 
and took a walk in the open air, and came back refreshed, and 
resumed his book or his pen. 

In childhood, long-continued thought is impossible ; little can be 
learned at a time. If very little is attempted, that little may be 
perfectly learned. If too much is attempted at once, all will be 
poorly and imperfectly learned. Now, none but exact, clear, per- 
fectly distinct thoughts are of any value; and of such thoughts 
the mind of a child is capable of receiving only one at once; only 
afew ina day. A fact, a principle, a truth, imperfectly grasped, 
makes no deep impression, and that impression speedily passes 
away. ‘The few thoughts that are received by the mind while per- 
fectly fresh and vigorous, may remain, and, if often renewed, become 
a part of the mind’s treasures. If the lessons are very short, the 
child may be able to retain all the thoughts; if too long, he will 
be likely to retain none of them permanently. 

Besides, one great object of study is to form habits of vigorous 
mental action. If the mind is allowed to act only so long as it 
can act vigorously, such habits will be formed. While, if the 
mind is forced to act when it has become weak, and has lost its 
elasticity, it will form habits of feeble and sluggish action. If, 
therefore, habits of energetic action are to be formed; if the mind 
is to be furnished with thoughts which shall be lasting and there- 
fore valuable, short lessons only must be given to children. 

3. Long lessons are dangerous to the health of the moral nature 
of the child. Every child that is in perfect health, physical, moral, 
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and mental, is full of inquisitiveness and curiosity, and receives new 
ideas suited to his condition and state of progress, with satisfaction 
and delight. And, with proper management, this mode of feeling 
may be made habitual. But if more facts, principles, or truths, 
of any kind, be forced upon the child than he has power and time 
to receive fully and comprehend perfectly, he becomes wearied with 
the unavailing effort and pained by the indistinctness of the images 
presented to his mind ; and truths which, presented properly, would 
have been gratifying and delightful, become distasteful and repul- 
sive. This feeling, daily repeated, is transferred to the subject of 
the lessons. He comes to dislike a study which might have been 
a source of enjoyment to him for his life. This feeling of dislike 
may extend itself to the teacher who assigns the Jessons, and to the 
place where they are given, so that he may cease to love his teacher, 
and begin to hate his school. All this might have been prevented 
by lessons so short that he could learn them easily and readily, 
before he began to feel weary and to be incapable of his best and 
most vigorous action. 

4. Long lessons thus become dangerous to the happiness of 
childhood. Whoever will watch a child growing up in health and 
under judicious management, cannot but see what interest he takes 
in everything about him. He listens with delight to every story 
he can understand. He examines curiously every object he sees. 
Every plant, every animal, every stone, is beautiful to him. He 
asks a thousand questions ; and if tolerably satisfactory answers are 
given, he will continue to ask others, almost without end. Day 
after day, he likes to hear the same story, and to handle and examine 
the same things; and he continues to do so until he understands 
them. ‘Then every new object is a new source of delight, provided 
that too many new objects are not presented on the same day. ‘To 
be happy and healthy, he must be much in the open air, at liberty 
to go hither and thither, and to play with — really to study, — what 
he pleases. 

How soon we interfere with this liberty and happiness! We 
transfer him to a school, and keep him there two, or three, or four 
times as long every day as he ought to be confined. This is, often 
apparently, sometimes really, necessary. ‘The teacher cannot help 
receiving the child into her school. ‘The mother cannot help send- 
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ing him. But a great deal may be done to prevent this school 
from being, or from being considered, a prison. 

I visited, not long ago,a primary school filled with little children 
who had just left their mother’s arms; and a pleasant school it 
was. Every arrangement seemed to have been dictated by a wis- 
dom in perfect sympathy with the hearts of children; and they 
were happier than I ever saw children in any school before. One 
of the secrets of this happiness was to teach very little at a time 
and to make the lessons cease as soon as any one of the little things 
began to flag in his attention. Yet the children were making 
excellent progress. These short lessons, gladly and _ perfectly 
learned, carried the class on steadily, and, in comparison with 
classes differently managed, rapidly. Rapid, however, is not the 
word to apply to the true progress of mind. ‘The growth of the 
oak is not seen, from day to day, or even from month to month ; 
and the mind is a plant of still slower growth. 

Not only at this early stage, but all through boyhood and girl- 
hood, it is of the utmost importance to a child’s future happiness 
that he should feel, at all times, free, and gay, and cheerful. Joy- 
ous cheerfulness is the natural mood of a healthy child’s nature. 
[t is an unspeakable misfortune to contract, in childhood, a sad and 
sombre habit. But how can this misfortune be averted, if the 
child carries home, day after day, for months and years, a lesson 
which is much too long for him to learn well, without sacrificing 
the time for rest and for play, and the happy feeling of freedom 
from care ? 

5. Long lessons are unfavorable to real progress in study. I 
watched daily for many weeks, the course pursued in some of the 
best gymnasia in Germany. Nothing was more surprising, at first, 
than the shortness of the lessons. All through the early part of 
every course of study, the daily task seemed to me almost ridicu- 
lously short. Yet I soon became convinced that these short tasks 
were better than longer ones. In the first place, the short lesson 
was perfectly learned ; every thing about every word. In language, 
for example, the pupil was ready to give every new verb of his les- 
son in every required mode and tense, number and person, and 
every new noun and adjective in every required case in both num- 
bers. Then the words of to-day’s lesson were combined with 
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those of yesterday’s and those of every previous day ; sentences 
innumerable were made, so that the exercise became a review of 
everything previously studied. Then the thought of the lesson 
became a subject of conversation, and, as this had been anticipated, 
many bright and ingenious things were often said. By these pro- 
cesses, the substance of the day’s lesson was incorporated with the 
previous furniture of the mind ; just as, in scientific road-making, 
the new metal, as it is called, when skilfully applied in sufficiently 
small quantities, and in a moist season, becomes speedily incorpor- 
ated with the material of the old road-bed, and forms a substantial 
and permanent foundation for a good way. 

Every new lesson thus became an occasion for observation and 
inquiry, and for new and pleasant thought. The observant teacher 
knows that the progress of a pupil is not measured by the ground 
travelled over, but by the number of clear thoughts perfectly mas- 
tered and combined with previous attainments, so as to form part 
of the permanent furniture of the mind. Exactness and thorough- 
ness are the essential things ; and these are possible only with easy 
lessons quickly and joyously learned and made a part of the mind’s 
stock by frequent and faithful reviews. E. 





THE STUDY OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


In the August number of the Teacher an article appears on the 
study of the languages, containing some valuable suggestions on 
the study of English Grammar. ‘lhe writer remarks that he has 
a low idea of parsing. 

It has been for a long time an earnest and growing conviction 
with the writer, that much more time is given than is judicious 
and necessary to the exercises of analysis in our public schools. 

The important question to be answered is, are these the best 
possible exercises to promote the art of speaking and writing the 
English language correctly? Is there not a shorter and more 
natural method of effecting the same object with a surer success, 
and with t’e saying of much valuable time? 
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To teach the children of educated parents grammar, technically 
so called, beyond the parts of speech, which it is of course impor- 
tant for all to comprehend, appears to me about as useful as it would 
be to teach a boy to drive his hoop on philosophical principles. 

You may go through the labor of proving to him that according 
to the laws of momentum, etc., if he strikes his hoop with a cer- 
tain force at regular intervals, his hoop will go at the rate of five or 
six miles an hour. ‘lhe question is, will he drive his hoop any 
better than before. 

We think not. The knowledge that he has acquired by his own 
observation and practice 7s superior to all theories in this instance. 
But we are told while the study of analysis and parsing may be 
superfluous to the child of educated parents, it is notorious that a 
large portion of the children in our public schools are of that class 
whose home surroundings are deficient in educational culture to 
say the least, that in very many instances their parents are ignorant 
of the first grammatical proprieties, and that the instances where 
any exact knowledge of the best usage of the English language 
exists, must be exceedingly rare; that, therefore, the study of 
English Grammar is indispensable for them. We admit the 
premises fully, but, beyond the learning of the parts of speech and 
their simplest rules of parsing, deny the conclusion. 

For the exercises of analysis — I would substitute the correc- 
tion of ungrammatical sentences. Let this be a daily exercise. 
Of course with these there should be taught such simple rules as 
these: The verb must agree with its subject nominative in num- 
ber and person, etc. The example will be remembered, though the 
rule may be forgotten. 

From the correction of ungrammatical, the transition is easy 
to that of inelegant sentences, which the mere rules of grammar 
will not reach. ‘Teach the derivation and history of words — thus 
gradually unfolding their beauty and power. ‘Teach the transpo- 
sition of sentences, then the translation of poetry into prose. 
Require a short written exercise at least as often as two or three 
or four times a week. Encourage as far as possible, the writing 
of compositions — not essays upon abstract subjects, but simple 
descriptions of “‘a walk inthe woods.” ‘ How I spent Saturday 
afternoon,” etc. 
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Then I would familiarize them as far as possible with the best pas- 
sages of the best authors; these of course would be adapted for the 
more advanced classes. But I am told this is not Grammar but 
Rhetoric. Is it not studying the art of writing and speaking the 
English language correctly? I care not by what name it may be 
designated. 

Let this system be faithfully pursued, and we feel confident the 
results will bear a most favorable comparison with those arrived at 
under the present system. 

In our High schools the study of words and rhetoric in its higher 
departments might be pursued with the utmost advantage, and 
the scholars upon graduating might have something like a true con- 
ception of the power and dignity of the English language, and 
more than a mere smattering of an acquaintance with our best 
literature. It must be evident to any one who is conversant with 
the working of the present system, that such results are not 
reached as described above. 

The writer was present recently, during the recitation in 
so-called rhetoric, of a class at one of our High schools. It was 
really in analysis. Half a dozen young ladies went through the 
analysis of as many verses of poetry, with a smoothness and rapid- 
ity that would have delighted the most bigoted disciple of Murray. 
It was entertaining to observe how nicely this adverbial clause 
qualified that, and that adjective clause qualified or limited some- 
thing else. 

The number of dependent and independent clauses was quite 
refreshing, and the way that predicates were modified and predicate 
nominatives understood, was something approaching the marvellous. 
The impression conveyed to one who was not versed in this jargon 
of the schools, must have been, that the parts of speech had got 
themselves into a pretty strange tangle, indeed, while the ready 
ingenuity with which this wordy labyrinth was threaded by these 
young ladies would have excited his respectful admiration. 

We said quietly, but to the evident consternation of the class, 
‘* You have shown by your ready analysis of these verses that you 
understand them. Will you have the goodness to write down 
their meaning in good plain English prose?” Though each of 
these had only the verse which she had analysed to translate, and 
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an example was given them in order to show exactly what was 
required — they all signally failed. 

The same experiment was tried with the advanced classes of the 
grammar schools with a similar result. In a class of sixty odd 
applicants for admission to the High school, only six were able to 
correct properly a sentence like the following, “I thought I see 
Mrs. S., at the lecture last evening, but afterwards found that it was 
not her.” Nearly all corrected the verb but failed in the pronoun. 

Yet a large portion of those parsed and analysed creditably and 
passed excellent written examinations in arithmetic, history, and 
geography. 

We ask, is this a satisfactory return for the many hours and days 
given to the study of grammar? Did all this study give to these 
scholars any really useful knowledge of the English language ? 

Listen to the careless talk of the children at recess, and how 
many solecisms of grammar shall we not hear within the space of 
fifteen minutes, and then ask ourselves if we have an adequate 
return for the labor spent in analysis and parsing. 

In the strictures upon the study of grammar, as at present pur- 
sued, we would not be understood as reflecting upon teachers for 
teaching what is prescribed by many, if not nearly all, of the 
school Boards, as a part of the course of study ; yet we cannot help 
hoping that more rational views will prevail and better results 
be obtained than now. 

We can hardly overrate the importance of the study of our lan- 
guage. ‘It isthe amber,” as French says, “in which a thousand 
precious and subtle thoughts have been safely imbedded and 
preserved.” 

It is a noble heritage. Let us see to it that we transmit it 
enriched, it may be, but at all events in the fullness of its strength 
and power, to the generations that succeed us. R. 


Srorres of spirits and goblins; of raw-head and bloody bones, 
ought not to be read or told in the hearing of children. 


THe worst school for children and youth is the street school. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. 


During the last two years, the British Parliament has appointed 
Commissioners to examine the universities and schools of the 
country and inquire into their revenues, management, studies, and 
instruction. ‘lhe Commissioners spent several years investigating 
the condition of the universities, and made a report in several large 
quarto volumes, so minute and extensive that probably very few 
persons will ever read it. A more recent Board has examined the 
minor colleges and schools at Eton, Winchester, Westminster, 
Harrow, Rugby, and others, making a report in four thick quarto 
volumes. Most of this report is taken up in enumerating the evils 
and abuses connected with these schools. Rugby school, that 
formerly under the training of Dr. Arnold, is the only one that 
receives unqualified commendation. The others all need radical 
reforms; and many of them are an incumbrance rather than a 
benefit to the cause of education. The yearly income of Eton 
amounts to twenty thousand pounds or $100,000. The labor of 
the teachers is excessive, extending over fourteen hours each day ; 
but the boys attach no value whatever to intellectual eminence, and 
consider attention to the lessons of the day a disgrace. Fagging 
and bullying are the laws of the school. At Westminster, fag- 
ging is so excessive and oppressive that, a boy, in the first year of 
his course, finds no time for study, but is constantly employed in 
lighting fires, cleaning candlesticks, or doing erands for his school 
superiors. It is passing strange that the sons of aristocratic Eng- 
lishmen should submit to such indignities. Notwithstanding the 
liberal endowments of Eton, a boy’s annual expenses on an average, 
are £150, or $750. The middling and poorer classes are entirely 
excluded from such schools; and if students make no better use 
of their privileges there, it is well that they are open only to the 
rich. There are academies in England where a boy can live a 
year for $125, when he brings with him his outfit. The Commis- 
sioners say: ‘ Position and influence, at Eton, are gained chiefly 
and almost exclusively by excellence in the cricket-field or on the 


river.” After leaving such preparatory colleges for the universi- 
ties, a majority of the pupils pursue the same course. They play 
at cricket, row, bowl, ride, drink, and commit all sorts of lawless 
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deeds, but devote little time to books. After about fifteen years 
of nominal study, they have acquired a little Latin and Greek, which | 
might have been gained in as many months. They live for the a 
rest of their lives upon the reputation of a university degree, 
which, with the illiterate, passes for superior knowledge. ‘The 
Commissioners recommend reforms, specially in the course of study, 
still retaining, out of twenty parts of the curriculum, eleven in the 
dead languages. It is very manifest from this report, that the rich 
endowments of these ancient places of learning are accomplishing 
but very little for sound learning, still less for good morals. The 
empire would lose nothing if a majority of them were abolished 
and their funds sequestered. The report leads directly to this con- 
clusion; and with our American notions of a school, we should 
deem these institutions, with few exceptions, a positive moral 
nuisance which ought to be abated immediately. E. D. 8. 





































“ KNOWLEDGE does not comprise all which is contained in the 
large term education. ‘The feelings are to be disciplined, the pas- 
sions are to be restrained ; true and worthy motives are to be 
inspired ; a profound religious feeling is to be instilled, and pure 
morality inculcated under all circumstances. All this is comprised 
in education.” — Webster. 









Conversation. — The object of conversation is to entertain and 
amuse. ‘lo be agreeable, you must learn to be a good listener. A 
man who monopolizes a conversation is a bore, no matter how great 
his knowledge. 








MEN cannot make satisfaction for sin, though they seem to find 
great satisfaction in it. 









TrEacHEry. — There is no greater treachery than first to raise 
a confidence and then to betray it. 





Resident Editors’ Department. 





MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tus Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Associ- 
ation will be held in Worcester, at City Hall, on Monday and Tuesday of 
Thanksgiving Week. 

The meeting will open at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

Lectures will be given by Hon. James White, Secretary of Board of 
Education, and H. R. Greene, Esq., Principal of Worcester High School. 

Eminent educators will be present, and important topics will be discussed. 

A full programme will be found in the next number of the Teacher. A 
reduction in railroad fare and at the hotels has been secured. 


WILLIAM E, SHELDON, President. 
G. B. PUTNAM, Secretary. 





THE STUDY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


In former numbers of the T’eacher, we have commended to you sundry books 
which the student and the teacher of the English Language cannot afford to do 
without. 

In our next talk on the subject, we meant to try to impress upon you the impor- 
tance of having a good Dictionary of the language always at hand, — several good 
Dictionaries, if you can get them, —all the best Dictionaries, if possible. For our- 
self, we should not be willing to do without either Webster or Worcester; nor 
would we part with Richardson’s pair of ponderous quartos, which are invaluable 
in their way. In the study of Etymology, where the other dictionaries so often 
disappoint one, we could hardly spare Wedgewood, which, with all its faults, is 
the best work of its class which has yet appeared. By the by, is Marsh’s edition 
of Wedgewood, the first volume of which, (A. —D.) was published more than two 
years ago, to be a mere lexical torso? Can it be that, as we have heard it hinted, 
the sale of the work does not justify the heavy expenditure necessary for going on 
with its publication? The demand for it from teachers alone ought to make it pay. 
The publishers should remember, however, that hundreds who want the work will 
not buy it until it is complete. They will not purchase it in biennial parts, but as 
soon as they can have the whole, they will be glad to put it into their libraries. 
It is for the interest of the publishers, therefore, to bring out the work as rapidly 


as the issue of the successive volumes in England, and their revision by the Amer- 
ican editor, will allow. 
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But to-day we wish to speak of a much greater literary enterprise, in this depart- 
ment of lexicography, carried to a successful completion, in the midst of these 
war times, by the energy of an American publishing house. We refer to the new 
revised, enlarged, and illustrated edition of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, just 
issued by the Merriams of Springfield. War, with all its evils, has its compen- 
sations; and if in “the War of the Dictionaries” much ink has been shed, and 
much bile engendered, we can hardly regret it, if the desperate efforts of the rival 
parties to surpass each other lead to such magnificent results, Long may the 
contest continue, if it is to give us better and better dictionaries of our language ! 

And without in the least entangling ourselves in this wordy war, without in the 
least disparaging any other work of the kind, we must say that, in our humble 
opinion, this “ latest” of the dictionaries is, in some important particulars, the 
“best.” It could hardly be otherwise, from the very nature of the case, as even 
the most unreasonable will admit. 

It is impossible, of course, in these brief paragraphs, to do anything more than 
allude to the improvements in this new edition of Webster’s great work. The one 
which strikes us most forcibly, perhaps, in a cursory examination, is the Etymology. 
The five years of labor in this department, by Prof. Mahn of Berlin, have not been 
spent in vain. ‘The interest and the importance of the results, as a contribution to 
English philology, can hardly be stated too strongly. 

Prof. Hadley’s History of the English Language, which forms a part of the 
Introduction, is another most valuable feature of the work. The learning of 
volumes is condensed into it, and it ought to be published by itself for the benefit of 
teachers, but that teachers cannot afford to do without the complete work of 
which it is a part. 

The additions to the Vocabulary, amounting to more than ten thousand words, 
add immensely to its value as a book of reference for the teacher. These additions, 
so far as we have had time to examine them, include large classes of words, both 
old and new, which ought to be in a complete dictionary of the language. The 
vocabulary of our dictionaries generally, hitherto, has been like the lady’s dress 
criticised by Talleyrand, “ beginning too late, and ending too soon ;” and all students 
of the earlier English literature will be glad to see an improvement in regard to 
the former and less pardonable of these faults. 

The Appendices to this edition deserve special notice, but at this time we can 
speak only of one or two which are wholly new. The most welcome of these is 
the Explanatory and Pronouncing Vocabulary of the Names of Noted Fictitious 
Persons, Places, etc. The conception and plan of this Table are entirely original, 
and meet a want long and widely felt. Teachers, especially, will be grateful for 
this unique and useful Vocabulary. It will aid them in explaining countless allu- 
sions which otherwise would be as great a puzzle to themselves as to their pupils 
The Etymological Vocabulary of Modern Geographical Names is equally novel 
and hardly less valuable. 

Of the pictorial illustrations, the typographical execution, and many other note- 
worthy and praiseworthy features of this new edition of Webster, we have not room 
to say evena word. All that we hope to do, at this time, is to call your attention 
to the work, which will speak for itself far better than we can speak for it in the 
space at our command. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


PERSONAL. 


Professor Tweed has resigned his professorship in Tufts College, and accepted 
an invitation to fill a similar situation in Washington University, St. Louis. 

Mr. Edward W. Howe, for the past five years principal of the Foster Grammar 
School in Somerville, resigned his position to take charge of the Quincy High 
School. Mr. Pope, a graduate of Tufts College, is Mr. Howe’s successor. 

Martin H. Freeman, a pure African, a native of Vermont, and a graduate of 
Middlebury College, sailed from New York for Liberia Sept. 7. He is to be a 
professor in the new College at Liberia. For the last twelve years Mr. Freeman 
has been connected with a school for colored people at Alleghany City, Pa. 

Miss Ida Elliot, daughter of Hon. T. D. Elliot of New Bedford, and Miss Annie 
Wall, daughter of the artist Wm. A. Wall, have accepted an appointment to take 
charge of a School of Contrabands in St. Louis. 

Mr. Jos. A. Gillett has been appointed Second Sub-Master in the Cambridge 
High School, Miss Emma A. Scudder has been appointed an Assistant (the fifth), 
in the same school. 

Horatio Allen, late Master of the Grammar School in Newtownville, has taken 
charge of the Adams School in Quincy. 

Geo. H. Martin of Quincy, has been appointed assistant teacher in the Bridge- 
water Normal School. 

G. R. Marble, \ate Principal of the High School in Braintree, has been appoint- 
ed Usher in the Chapman Grammar School, East Boston, in place of Frank F. 
Preble, appointed Sub-Master in the Adams School, East Boston. 

G. B. Putnam, of the Bigelow School, South Boston, and Jennie E. Hitchcock, 
daughter of the late Dr. Hitchcock of Amherst College, were married in Amherst, 
August 31st, by President Stearns, assisted by H. M. Storrs, D. D. 

S. M. Chase, of the Adams School, Dorchester, has become Principal of the 
Grammar School, West Newton. Mr. H. L. Hosmer succeeds Mr. Chase, in 
Dorchester. 

J. L. Pickard, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Wisconsin, has accepted 
the appointment of Superintendent of Schools in Chicago. 

Wm. H. Ward, for seven years Sub-Master in the Chapman School, East 
Boston, has resigned his position, and become a railroad contractor. 

Mr. William C. Todd, after being at the head of the Female High School in 
Newburyport for ten years, has recently resigned. As a testimonial of his affection 
for the school, he has given to it five hundred dollars, the interest of which is to be 
expended annually to furnish a library of reference books. 

Albert Hale, late of the Fairhaven High School, has been appointed the suc- 
cessor of Mr. Todd in the Female High School in Newburyport. 

Rev. Edward Cooke, D. D., of East Boston, formerly President of Lawrence 
University, has been appointed Principal of the Wesleyan Academy at Wilbraham. 


Rev. N. L. Cobleigh, who was first elected, after the resignation of Dr. Raymond, 
declined the appointment. 
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Amherst College has conferred the honory degree of Master of Arts on Dr. Dio 
Lewis. This college has provided greater facilities and encouragements for gym- 
nastic training than any other institution in the country except West Point Mili- 
tary Academy. Physical training is made at Amherst a@ department of positive 
duty under the direction of a college instructor. It is appropriate that this 
college should honor the leader in the great movement in behalf of physical 
education, 


Miss Laura Nelson has become Principal of the Grammar School in Palmer 
Village. 

Henry Dawes has resigned the principalship of the Nantucket High School, to 
take the place of Isaac V. Carleton, late principal of the Peabody High School, 
South Danvers. Mr. Carleton goes to Dr. Lewis’s new school in Lexington. 


Diep In Boscawen, N. H., September 13th, 1864, aged nearly 37 years, Mrs. 
Harriette Ackland (Bachelder,) wife of Hon. Jonathan Tenney, M. A., Principal 
of Elmwood Literary Institute. Mrs. T. was educated at Lowell High School and 
Charlestown Female Seminary. Before marriage and awhile after, in 1851-2-3, 
she was associated with her husband as teacher in Pittsfield High School, where 
she was much beloved. Her finely cultivated talents, delicate sensibility, retiring 
manners, exalted Christian virtues, made her an ornament and a delight in the 
wide circle in which she was known; but especially in her home and among her 
choicest friends. With them her memory and example will ever be very precious. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Teachers’ Institutes. ‘The autumn series of Teachers’ Institutes will be held as 
follows: In Ware during the week beginning October 17; in Lee, October 24; in 
Conway, October 31; in South Dartmouth, November 7; and in Natick, November 
14. Of late our Institutes have been attended with increased interest and num- 
bers. Each town cordially proffers gratuitous entertainment to all the teachers in 
attendance. Institutes have been previously held in alk the towns named except 
Dartmouth. The third Institute ever held under the patronage of the State was 
held in Lee, in 1846, whose hospitality was then commended by Horace Mann in 
his annual report. In 1854 the Institute was again invited and most cordially 
received in thistown. The present is also the third similar invitation accepted from 
the generous citizens of Ware, and eleven years ago Natick and Conway each gave 
a most hospitable reception to the Institute. It is gratifying to witness these indi- 
cations of the high appreciation of the Institutes by the towns that have received 
them most frequently and know them most intimately. 


Oregon. The Teacher’s Association of Oregon seems from the programme of 
the annual meeting held at Albany, August 2, 1864, to be a working body. The 
meeting occupied four days, and lectures and essays were read from twenty-four 
different persons. “The teachers were entertained gratuitously.” Many of them 
are subscribers to that very valuable journal, the California Teacher. 
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Tue California Teacher is among the most spirited and able of our exchanges. 
It well deserves the patronage of every California teacher. It very properly devotes 
much attention to local matters, and works earnestly to meet the special exigencies 
of the Golden State. * 


THE last Ohio Educational Monthly gives a very full report of the sixteenth 
annual meeting of the Ohio Teacher’s Association at Toledo, The twenty-three 
thousand teachers of the State sent a goodly delegation to Toledo, and the discus- 
sions, and reports, and lectures, were very creditable to the association. As yet 
Ohio has no State Normal School, An able report was read by Hon, Rufus King, 
President of the Cincinnati School Board, urging the necessity of establishing 
Normal Schools by the State. 


THE pressure of matter compels us to omit the report we had intended to give 
of the excellent meeting of the National Teachers’ Association at Ogdensburg. 
Prof. S. 8. Green of Providence, was elected President for the next year. 


A FRIEND of Amherst College has lately given $1000 as a permanent fund, the 
interest of which is to be given in two prizes of $40 and $20 to the members of 
the freshman class who make the greatest improvement in their knowledge of the 
Greek language during the freshman year. 


Tue New England Female Medical College in Boston had $14,000 left to it 
within the past year, and $47,000 within nine years, $20,000 of which is a free 
scholarship fund. 


New School Houses. It is a cheering indication to see so many new and noble 
school edifices going up in these war times. On the 23d of August a large and 
elegant High School house was dedicated in Northampton, which with the 
grounds and furniture, cost about $30,000. It ought to be called the Williston 
School, to commemorate the source of the princely gift of $10,000, which 
prompted the town to furnish the balance needed, 

On the first of September, the High School house of Cambridge was dedicated, 
which has been erected at the cost of more than $60,000. This is a model of 
School architecture, and is probably the finest High School house in the State. 

On the seventeenth of September we had the pleasure of attending the dedi- 
cation of the “Collins School” in Gloucester. The site is high, and commands a 
beautiful view of the town, bay, and cape; and the architecture of the building is 
very attractive. To build such an edifice, so soon after the town was desolated by 
“the great fire,” is very creditable to the citizens of Gloucester. 


The Ohio Educational Monthly has raised its subscription price to $1,25, and 
the Illinois Teacher to $1,50. 


A New School for Young Ladies. Dio Lewis, A. M., M. D., will open a 
School for Young Ladies, at Lexington, Mass., on the First of October, 1864. A 
corps of able teachers will enter the Institution, resolved to make it one of the best 
in our country. 

Lexington is ten miles from Boston, about two hundred feet above the sea, and 
famous for its healthfulness. For a Ladies’ Seminary, the buildings are not second 
to any in New England. 
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While the school will take a place in the first rank as regards mental culture and 
female accomplishments, it will be made to dlustrate the possibilities in physical 
culture. Of this department Dr. Lewis will have special and constant supervision. 
It is believed that in respect of bodily training the school will inaugurate a new 
era in female education. 

Theodore D. Weld, formerly principal of the Eagleswood School, New Jersey, 
will have charge of Conversation, Composition, and English Literature. 
For a circular, address Dr. Dio Lewis, Lexington, Mass, 





BOOK NOTICES. 


POETRY OF THE AGE OF FABLE. Collected by THomas BuLrincnH. Boston: 
J. E, Tilton & Co. 


We have already commended “ The Age of Fable,” as the best manual of 
Ancient Mythology, for school use or for popular reading and reference. One of 
its merits, and one which distinguishes it from every other book of the kind, is the 
introduction of illustrative passages from the standard English poets, who have 
interwoven so many of the olden myths with their verse. This volume gives these 
poetical illustrations, increased in number and in length. Every one who has the 
* Age of Fable” (and no one who knows its merits will be willing to do without 
it,) will want to put this charming book beside it. As a gift to a friend, or a prize 
to a pupil, you can hardly find anything prettier, externally or internally, among 
recent publications. 


ELEMENTS OF DesiGn. Book First. For the Use of Parents and Teachers, 
By W. Rimmer. Boston: S. R. Urbino. 


The object of this book is to give the rudiments of a method of teaching to 
draw, which is founded on the idea that “Drawing does not signify merely an 
imitation of forms, but aims mainly to reproduce erpression—the effect that 
immediately results from the sight of the object, and seems to belong to it pri- 
marily, irrespective of use, association, or other secondary or imparted value. The 
best evidence that Dr. Rimmer’s theory is the right one, is bis brilliant success as 
a practical teacher. Other teachers, in the school and in the family, will be eager 
to see this “ Drawing-primer,” which gives in a form adapted to daily use in 
instruction, the elementary principles of a system which, in the author’s hands, has 
been attended with such remarkable results. , 

The book is elegantly printed and illustrated with thirty-six full-page plates. 

A MOVABLE PLANISPHERE OF THE HEAVENS. By Henry WHITALL. Published 
by the author, 130 Grand St., New York. 

Many teachers are familiar with the first edition of this “ Planisphere,” published 
some years ago. The author now presents it in a greatly improved form — simpler 
in construction, more easily understood and more readily used, and, at the same, 
capable of being applied to a much greater variety of astronomical problems. It 
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is issued, moreover, in two styles, one of them having the constellations delineated 
and colored in the usual way; the other as much like the sky as possible, with the 
stars white, on a deep blue-black ground, The teacher, or the scholar, can choose 
the style which he pleases, but we advise him to buy both. Each is the comple- 
ment of the other, and he will get on much better in the study of the stars by 
using them together than with either alone. 

The “ Planisphere” is an excellent substitute for a celestial globe, and, for most 
practical purposes, as much better as it is cheaper. Its superiority to the patch- 
work maps of the ordinary celestial atlases will be seen at a glance. In fact, a 
little examination of the “ Planisphere ” will commend it to the teacher far better 
than it is possible for us to do it in this brief notice; and we advise you to call at 
Mr. E. P. Dutton’s, 106 Washington Street, and look at it. 


Tue PritGrim’s Procress. Part I. Boston: L. Prang & Co. 

This is another series of the colored card pictures which we have repeatedly and 
emphatically commended to teachers and parents as cheap and beautiful things 
for prizes or presents to children, Nothing more tasteful or more} attractive can 
be found for the purpose. 

Other new series recently issued are Parts 1 and 2 of “ Poor Richard’s Maxims ;” 
Parts 2 and 3 of the charming “ Sea Mosses,” the first set of which we praised so 
warmly, ina former Teacher; and Part 5 of the “ Butterflies and Moths,” which 
are as minutely true to nature and as exquisitely lovely as the earlier numbers. 

Another very pretty thing, published by Prang, is “ Robinson Crusoe,” in form 
and finish like the “ Little Red Riding-hood,” of which more than thirty thousand 
copies have been sold. This will be quite as popular with the little folks, we doubt 
not. 

Cor’s DrawtnG Carbs, New York: John Wiley, 535 Broadway. 

These cards are well known to teachers throughout the country. They have 

en in such demand that the former drawings on stone by the author have, by 

repeated use, long since become entirely unfit for copies. His present designs are 
acompanied by instructions, and many decided improvements have been made, 
suggested by additional experience in teaching. In all respects they are better 
adapted than any former series to the wants of every class of pupils. There are 
five new sets in all: 1. Drawing for Little Folks, or Fine Lessons for the Nursery ; 
2. First Studies in Drawing, containing Elementary Exercises, Drawings from 
Objects, Animals, and Rustic Figures; 3. Cottages, and Introduction to Land- 
scape; 4. Easy Lessons in Landscape; 5. Heads, Animals, and Figures. Other 
works on pencil and crayon drawing, and on oil and water-color painting, will soon 
a , 
7 Wiley is also the publisher of Prof. S. E. Warren’s works on the Theory 
and Practice of Geometrical Drawing. His “ Student’s, Draftsman’s and Artizan’s 
Manual of Elementary Geometrical Drawing ” and his “ Manual of Elementary 
Problems in the Linear Perspective of Form and Shadow,” we have examined 
with much interest. They are all that teachers or pupils could desire in a text- 
book — concise, clear, and eminently practical. We regret tha: we cannot, at this 
time, speak more at length of their merits. They will speak for themselves to 
those who examine them. 





